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Foreign Missions and The Board of 
Church Extension. 


By Bishop Warren A. Candler, D.D., LL. D. 


I TAKE it that the presence of this 

audience here tonight is evidence that 
no argument is needed to convince you of 
the necessity of doing foreign mission work, 
You would scarcely come out on such a 
rainy evening in mid-week unless you be- 
lieved that this work ought to be done. Yet 
it is possible that even this elect company 
has fallen somewhat into the same state of 
mind which is characteristic of most of our 
people, viz., that they have more interest in 
what they consider foreign missions or do- 
mestic missions, than they have in the cause 
of Church Extension, supposing that this 
cause is somewhat different from the cause 
of missions and less important. Rightly un-, 
derstood, the work of the Church Extension 
Board is a mission work both at home and 
abroad. Its purpose is simply to house 
the fruitage of the toil of the min- 
isters who are sent out by the Mis- 
sion Board. We need it very much 
in our own country, as you may well 
understand when I remind you that more 
than half, or quite half, at least, of all the: 
churches in Southern Methodism have been 
erected in whole or in part by funds from 
the Church Extension Board and its Annual 
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Conference auxiliaries, Yet, after all that, 
we have some three thousand church organ- 
izations yet unhoused. ‘That is not very 
unnatural; nor very discouraging, in truth. 
Ours is a young country from one end of it 
to the other. Down in Georgia they talk 
about “Old Virginia,” but Virginia is a new 
country; as a matter of fact, it has not been 
long since the Indians owned it exclusively. 
The Jamestown settlement is not very dis- 
tant from our day. When you count the 
ages of the world, and how far back it is 
to the Apostles, ours is a very new country. 
And we are prosperous as a young church 
in this new country, Hence we have many 
congregations without church buildings. If 
we did not have many societies unhoused, 
it would not be evidence that we are suc- 
ceeding, but proof that we were dying. 

If there be need for the work of church- 
building and for the aid of the Board of 
Church Extension in communities in our 
own country not able to provide them for 
themselves the need is far greater in for- 
eign lands to which Methodism has come 
but recently. I have been in all of our 
foreign fields except Brazil, and I give it as 
deliberate opinion, that half of the force 
of the money expended for the support of 
a missionary is lost when we send a man 
out and give him no house for his work. 
(Bishop Lambuth interrupting: “That is 
true.) Bishop Lambuth says that is true; 
he has been in all of our fields, and in the 
fields of other churches; he was born in 
China, he is profoundly interested in mis- 
and perfectly informed about them. 
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I think you will agree with him and me if 
you will reflect on it. 

Consider this fact: When you have no 
house of your own, if you have any place 
of worship to shelter you against the 
weather, it must be a rented one, and you 
are forced to move from time to time, to go 
from place to place. More than once in a 
mission field that I have administered for a 
number of years, I used to go to a town 
that I had visited before and yet on arrival 
at each successive visit I did not know ex- 
actly where our people were, because they 
had moved since I was there the last time. 
I believe very heartily in an itinerant min- 
istry, but I do not believe in an itinerant 
congregation, especially when the visiting 
Bishop cannot find it without guidance. 
Take our mission in Cienfuegos: the first 
time I was there it was down by the bay, 
the next time it was near the plaza; and 
the last time it was still in another place. 
That sort of a moving policy unsettles the 
work; it gives the impression to the peo- 
ple that the mission is transient and experi- 
mental: and that impression is used by 
any opposing force to the injury of the 
work and you may be sure that there is no 
true preaching of the gospel anywhere, not 
even in the city of Richmond, that does not 
arouse some opposition. The state of the 
carnal mind, both at home and abroad, is 
enmity to God and goodness, and that en- 
mity gets very active when goodness gets 
active, 

Another thing: Any truth brought to a 
people is either magnified or minified by 
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the structures that stand out visibly before 
them as representing it; and when you go 
into a land where there are great temples 
standing, and you shelter your gospel in 
hired tenements which you change from 
time to time at the will of landlords or from 
other causes, when you put your gospel in 
inferior establishments, standing alongside 
of great, impressive temples, you do a great.. 
deal to weaken your cause with the people. 
Do not misunderstand me. I know very 
well that a powerful gospel can win in very 
poor quarters. 1 am not forgetful of the 
fact that on the day of Pentecost, the one 
hundred and twenty who were with the 
Apostles, were in an upper chamber, an in- 
ferior placé compared with the Jewish Tem- 
pie, and I know how they conquered might- 
ily in Jerusalem by the power of the Spirit. 
I do not forget that Paul's three years’ min- 
istry in Ephesus; under the shadow of the 
great, temple of Diana, was not without 
success. But [. note another thing, that 
very soon after the gospel began to get 
hold of men, in the first century, they began 
to build houses appropriate to it; the life 
that was in it produced organizations of 
zealous souls who built edifices appropriate 
to it, and thereby promoted the cause which 
gave them birth, Wonderful as are the tri- 
umphs recorded in the Acts, T dare say St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s work would have 
been a great deal casier if they had had a. 
Church Extension Board to give them. houses 
in which to preach. Then consider, not 
only the effect of a poor house upon the 
people, the public mind of the community 
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to which the missionary goes; but consider 
its effect upon him. The spirit of your 
worker counts for vastly more than the 
mere aggregate of his energies. When Ne- 
hemiah came to help the returned Jewish 
exiles to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, he 
did not bring so much as one new work- 
man, as far as I can discover from the rec- 
ord; and yet, after coming and finding them 
in despair, in fifty-two. days he built that 
long-delayed wall, which they so sorely 
needed. He did not bring any new work- 
men, nor a new kit of tools; but he brought 
a new spirit in himself, which he imparted 
to the men who were already there, who 
were despondent, fearful, and ready to give 
over the work. And this is the best thing 
you can do for a tired missionary in the 
foreign field. Cheer him. 

The most pathetic, painful thing I have 
found on our mission fields has been a num- 
ber of men, sent to hard work with a great 
mass of heathendom confronting them, and 
with no houses in which to work. They 
give life willingly, gladly, with a self-sacri- 
fice that takes no note of cost. It does 
seem to me that we ought to give them at 
least plain tools with which to work. I 
saw such a case in Kyoto, Japan. Our 
brother Davis had been working over there 
in Japan I don’t know how long and I went 
over to Kyoto to visit the work and do 
what I could to help him. He was full of 
hope when I told him I thought we would 
be able to give him a church soon; and I 
did think so. I was very sorry to note the 
change in his spirit when, after cabling to 
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some men over here who have more money 
than is doing themselves or their sons any 
good, I could not get five thousand dollars 
to build a house for his work. He was 
working there in a little Japanese house in 
which [I preached. I had to take off my 
shoes when I got to the door, and put them 
with a lot of other shoes, and I didn’t know 
how in the world I would ever find them 
again. Then I went into the church; the 
roof was so low a man of my height could 
reach the ceiling or very near to it, ‘The 
heat was very great; I perspired freely 
while preaching and was literally in “a 
melting mood;” but presently a chill came 
over me, and I looked back and found an 
old Japanese woman had gotten a fan and 
had come up behind the screen and was 
fanning the interpreter and the preacher. 
How could a man build up a great work in 
such a suffocating chapel. Davis ought to 
have been given a better house. 

1 found the matter of the church build- 
ings was far worse in Korea than Japan. 
Brother C. F. Reid gave me an answer 
about them on my return to the United 
States that humbled me, and made me feel 
humble vicariously, not only for myself, but 
for the church. He met me at the Custom 
House in San Francisco when I returned, 
and while in Korea I had been preaching in 
the poor houses which he had built for our 
Korean people to worship in. (Reid was the 
founder of that mission.) I said to him. 
“Reid, in the name of heaven why did you 
build such poor houses in Seoul and else- 
where in Korea?” Ile said, “I built as good 
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as the money allowed me would allow. 1 
spent all the money the Mission Board 
gave me, and I got as good houses out of 
it as I could.” The brethren in Korea are 
getting better houses now, and the effect 
on them of having better places of worship 
is to be seen by noting the results accom- 
plished at stations where they have suitable 
houses of worship and the work at those 
stations where they have nene, or poor 
houses, At the well-housed stations there 
is great success, while elsewhere the work 
is weak. 

Take the field of Cuba. Wherever we 
have had a house built so as to signify to 
the passer-by that it was a place of worship, 
there we have had invariably large success; 
and where we have had poor houses we 
have had small success. In some places 
where we thought it very hopeless or use- 
less to work, we began to prosper as soon 
as we got a house. Some of the brethren 
present may remember how long Brother 
Greer stayed in Pinar Del Rio where little 
was done and where little seemed possible. 
He thought it was a hard place and so did 
we all. It is in the tobacco province, and 
ii I had told that to some good people, they 
would have said, “That is what is the mat- 
ter; the people are smoking themselves to 
death.” 

Well, maybe they do smoke too much; 
but I noticed that when he got a church 
there that old hard place got better. An- 
other case in point was that of the city of 
Cienfuegos, where for a number of years 
we had that traveling congregation of 
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which I told you. Our work there went 
on for a number of years in rented houses 
poorly adapted to it, and sometimes it 
flourished and sometimes it almost failed. 
Finally Dr. McMurry went down there and 
surveyed the field, and after returning home 
he found the means through the Board of 
Church Extension to give our people at 
Cienfuegos a house. And he gave them a 
good house, too. In it we have held the 
Cuban Mission Conference once with great 
comfort and satisfaction. Since getting into 
the new building the church has become 
one of the most prosperous of all the con- 
gregations we have on the Island. 

I suppose the quickest success we have 
had in any of the cities of Cuba has been in 
Cardenas. We did not go in there at first; 
the Presbyterians were there, and we had 
other places to go to. But at last they de- 
sired us to come, and we built a good house 
almost at the beginning of the work, and 
success from the start. Wherever we have 
had a good house in Cuba, there we have 
had prosperity. 

You might think that this is peculiar to 
Cuba, but if you go into Mexico you will 
find the same thing. We have a strong 
‘church in San Luis Potosi, with both an 
American and a Mexican congregation, and 
there we have a good house. We have a 
good church building in Durango with two 
congregations in it. We have a good 
church in. Mexico City, and a_ beautiful 
church it is, too; with only one difficulty 
about it, which is that where we have one 
house we ought to have two. The architect 
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built a very pretty church, with a chapel 
on one side that might be opened or closed; 
but we had two congregations and so we 
walled up the space between the main audi- 
torium and the chapel so as to provide for 
the Mexican congregation and the Amer- 
ican congregations, and they worship in the 
same building with only one thin wall be- 
tween them. The plan has brought discom- 
fort to both of them and hindered the 
work. But despite that fact we have suc- 
ceeded by having a permanent habitation 
better than would have been possible with- 
out a house. Everywhere it is true that 
where we have buildings, we have good suc- 
cess. 

I think the poorest church buildings we 
have are those I saw in China, those in 
Korea not excepted. But we have a good 
church in Shanghai, and that congregation 
has been thriving for a good while. I was 
ashamed of our church in Soochow, a poor 
little box of a building in the city that 
might be called “the Athens of China,’— 
a most cultured city. Some of you will 
draw back at that, and say, “The idea of 
any culture in China!’ Just let me stop 
long enough to get you straight there. Do 
not think of the Chinese as savages. They 
are heathen, but they are not barbarians by 
a long shot. They are an intellectual peo- 
ple. I want to tell you that Confucius centu- 
ries ago worked out about as good a system 
of ethics as Herbert Spencer’s “Data of Eth- 
ics.” There are many in Cuba who are 
thinkers, not savages by any manner of 
means. They are a strong people, an in- 
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tellectual people. Yet our Methodism has 
a poor little church building in Soochow, 
one of the most cultured cities in the Em- 
pire. I have seen scores of garages in my 
own town of Atlanta, that are better build- 
ings than that house is, garages in which 
men keep their machines what time they 
are not killing other people with them; and 
the cost of that house was not equal to the 
price of one automobile. You are undertak- 
ing to do your part in evangelizing that an- 
cient nation of 400,000,000 of people, with 
thousands of cultured and thoughtful men 
among them; and in the very Athens of 
that country you have had the Chinese 
Methodists worshiping for years in a little 
house not as good as a garage, and a cheap 
one at that. Yott have accomplished good 
there, the Apostle Paul did good at Ephe- 
sus, and our men have done wonders at 
Soochow. I submit however that you ought 
to have given them a better chance and 
have gotten the benefit of the full measure 
of the energies they have put forth. 

In Catholic countries, where there are 
great church buildings, such as are found in 
Mexico and Cuba, we must have more 
costly and commodious buildings than are 
required in Korea. Indeed, Mexico is a 
country of most beautiful and impressive 
churches. JI am not going to discuss the 
subject that my Brother Kilgo is here pres- 
ent to discuss, “Our Representative Church 
at the National Capital.”. But will say that 
the City of Mexico has churches that har- 
monize well with its other public buildings, 
while your Capital, Washington, has not 
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within its limits a first-class church as com- 
pared with the buildings devoted to politi- 
cal uses. The painful contrast between the 
public buildings in Washington and the 
church buildings in the city finds no par- 
allel in Mexico. Near the palace is the great 
Cathedral, full of most beautiful wood-carv- 
ing. Maximilian’s chapel in it was embell- 
ished by the IXmperor Maxmilian in the 
most artistic manner. ‘There are on its 
walls also paintings by the old Spanish 
masters. I think in that building there are 
two paintings by Murillo. Then there is the 
church of San Fernando, a building which 
you might call the Westminster Abbey of 
Mexico, where their political leaders are 
buried; and IT don’t know how many other 
impressive churches are in the city. How 
can you succeed in such a city of temples if 
you do your work in shabby buildings? The 
case is somewhat different in NKorea. NKorea 
was stripped of her religion centuries ago, 
when she outlawed Buddhism because -its 
priests began meddling with politics. In the 
revolution thus worked, the  Noreans 
changed their dynasty, removed their 
national capital, and decreed that no Budd- 
hist priest should ever enter the new capital 
as long as the sun and moon endured. But 
there was a religious feeling left in their 
Lesoms which could not die and which had 
to live on, though unsupported by any faith 
it sprawled like a vine without a trellis, and 
which when withdrawn from Buddhism de- 
veloped into that awful spiritism that haunts 
every Korean with fear. They have been 
without temples for centuries, and our poor 
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churches are about equal to the houses in 
which the people live, though even in Korea 
where these conditions of deep want exist. 
a good church is a vast advantage. 

When you go to Japan, you find the case 
is not unlike that of Mexico, Cuba and 
Brazil, where there are splendid temples; 
and in Japan you must have regard for this 
fact when you build. Let me tell you of a 
temple which I saw in Kyoto, Japan, and if 
you have any doubt about this, Bishop Lam- 
buth will vouch for it, and he is an honor- 
able man. (Appealing to Bishop Lambuth.) 
I saw there a great temple with great col- 
umns in front. In one of the open courts 
before it I saw a great cable wound around 
into a coil, and the roll was as high as my 
head. Do you know what that cable was 
for? It was used when the temple was 
built to hoist its great timbers into their 
places. It was made of the hair of the 
women of Japan. I tell you when a woman 
will give her hair for her religion, she is 
devoted to her faith. (Laughter.) Our 
women sometimes fail to contribute to the 
building of churches because they need the 
money to buy hair. I am not after any 
woman's hair tonight; I would not remove 
a lock from a scalp on which it was grown, 
but I believe that if I could get ali of the 
hair that has no natural relation to the 
heads on which it is seen, I could build a 
great Methodist temple in Kyoto, too. 
(Laughter.) You can not go to Kyoto and 
make any great impression against the 
Buddhism of that temple, unless you put 
up a respectable house. Yet Kyoto is the 
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place where Brother Davis worked in that 

little house in which I was so nearly par- 

boiled on that night when the old Japanese 
woman fanned me until I was cool. 

q In Tokyo and Yokohoma and other cities 
also there are great temples. For example, 
you may go down from Tokyo to Kama- 
kura, where you will see some marvelous 
temples and images. There you will find 
the most famous image of Buddha in the 
world. It is called the “Dai-Butsu,”’ and it 
has a chapel inside of its head. I went into 
it. The eyes of the image are gems and 
its locks are made of silver. It is a huge 
and an immensely costly image, and it is 
but one of the many places of worship in 
the town. 

In all the cities of Japan there are many 
heathen temples of the most impressive 
forms and they were erected at great cost. 
Luddhism is a dying reiigion, to be sure; 
but feeble as it is, a Christian missionary 
must have an adequate house for his work, 
if he is to contend successfully with that 
ancient and well endowed pagan faith. We 
lave sent men forth in the name of Christ 
to make Christianity triumphant in that 
benighted land, and we should see to it that 
they have such buildings as will enable 
them to achieve the swift success which 
is possible to their efforts. We can house 
their work properly by denying ourselves 
no more than a few luxuries, not to speak 
of denying ourselves any of the necessaries 
or comforts of life. The native Christians 
will do their part in building houses of 
worship; but without our aid they can not 
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build such churches as are needed. The 
first converts made in a heathen land are 
generally from among the poor. Such was 
the case in the days of the Apostles, and 
such is the case now. Not many rich are 
called, or if called they do not quickly re- 
spond to the demands of Christ and His 
kingdom. If, therefore, we give no aid to 
the native Christians in building houses of 
worship, it must require a long time for 
them to erect the churches which are needed. 
Hence this great Board of Church Exten- 
sion must assist them in building suitable 
houses in which to proclaim the saving 
truths of Christianity. 

To make this matter more clear I will 
take a case from the Cuban field. In the 
Island there is a great railway company, 
organized and managed by Sir Van William 
Yan Horn, a native of the State of Illinois, 
who was knighted by the English Sovereign 
for building the Canadian Tacific Railroad. 
He united a number of railway fragments 
in Cuba and made a through line from 
Havana to Santiago. From a point on that 
through line has been a branch line down 
to Nipe bay, the best in Cuba. Before this 
line was built no ships touched at that 
port because there was nothing there to go 
after; but now since the port has railway 
connections the town of Antilla has sprung 
up, and there we have a good congregation. 
The population of the place constantly in- 
creases by the incoming of both Cubans and 
Americans. Ours is the only church there, 
but as yet there are no people of means 
among cur menmibers. The owners of the 
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company have said to us that they wish a 
good church in the place, and that if we 
will build the church they will give ample 
land for both a church and a parsonage. 
This proposal has been pending for some 
time, but we had no money available to 
meet its conditions. Some weeks ago I 
laid the case before Dr. McMurry, and 
through his appeal we have secured a thous- 
and dollars from the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. We hope to get as much from 
the Board of Missions, and our people in 
Antilla will raise all they can. Thus aided 
we will soon have a beautiful church there, 
which it would have been impossible for 
us to secure without the help of the Board 
of Church Extension. Considered as a 
mere matter of business the thousand dol- 
lars granted by the Board has already 
brought rich returns; for we have valuable 
lots in fee simple upon which good build- 
ings will soon be erected. How truly there- 
fore is the work of this great Board a mis- 
sionary work. 

In view of such facts as these, is it not 
time the preachers had ceased to put the 
cause of Church Extension in a minor place 
in their appeals, lumping the money for all 
the collections together, and reducing the 
amount assigned to Church Extension to the 
smallest point, and then shouting through 
the newspapers about the amount they 
have collected for missions? The work 
in the foreign fields can no more go on 
without church buildings than without sal- 
aries for missionaries. The Loan Funds 
of the Board of Church Extension are es- 
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pecially helpful; for by grants from them 
rents are saved for which otherwise the 
Board of Missions would have to make 
appropriations, and the amounts required 
for rents are sufficient to repay in a few 
years the loans granted to erect houses of 
worship. It was in part from loans granted 
by the Board of Church Extension that we 
bought some of our best properties in 
Cuba, which loans we have been repaying 
with moneys which formerly were expended 
for rents. Some present will remember that 
when Bishop Galloway and I urged the 
adoption of this policy, it was objected that 
we would never be able to discharge the 
loans. Some calculated that it would re- 
quire at least eighty-nine years to do so. 
Nevertheless, the loans were granted, and 
less than ten years the properties are 
nearly paid for. Without such loans it 
would have been impossible to get the lots 
and houses which we needed; we would 
have continued in poor rented buildings 
and at the end of each year would have 
had nothing to show for the money ex- 
pended for them. With the loans granted 
however, we have properties which are far 
more valuable than when we bought them. 

Bishop Granberry gave one of his 
daughters to Brazil. Now it is proposed to 
raise a Granberry Loan I‘und, and if when it 
shall have been raised, Dr. McMurry will 
let Bishop Lambuth have some of the 
money it will enable him to give our mis- 
sionaries in Brazil a fair chance to evan- 
gelize that land. Surely to a work for which 
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Bishop Granberry gave a beloved daughter 
you can give a little money. 

Heretofore you have had some tolerable 
fair excuses for a stinted benevolence; you 
have said that you had to build hundreds of 
churches at home, and that you were very 
poor. Well, you have now built a good 
many churches in these old Atlantic states, 
and meanwhile many of you have accum- 
ulated a great deal of money. Our people in 
Virginia and the neighboring States are 
quite prosperous. I do not propose to 
allow any man between the Potomac and 
Chattahoochee rivers to talk to me about 
the poverty of our people, making a gen- 
eral confession of poverty for our whole 
section. We are a rich people, and daily we 
grow richer. We are making much money, 
and we are hoarding it for selfish ends. “It 
is destroying our children,” we say; and 
that is quite true. But let me warn you 
that it is destroying parents also. “My son 
is runied by money,” many a man says. 
Yes, but his money is ruining himself also; 
the son is destroyed by drunkenness and the 
father is destroyed by covetousness. A 
stingy old sinner grieving over a rascally 
boy is one of the saddest things on earth— 
the father calling the son a wretched prof- 
ligate and the boy regarding the father as 
a shameful skinflint, and each having a just 
view of the other. 

We are a rich people, and we are getting 
richer. Last year the Federal Government 
published financial statistics of the whole 
country, and these statistics were reported 
in the newspapers, which reports I suppose 
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were correct; and from these reports it 
appeared that the taxable values, as rendered 
by the taxpayers to the taxing officers of 
the nation, aggregated one hundred and 
sixteen billions of dollars. That is an in- 
conceivable sum of money, and the Metho- 
dists doubtless hold a fair share of it. Now, 
if we swore to the tax assessors in this 
country that we had one hundred and six- 
teen billions of property, we did have it. 
(Laughter.) I am inclined to think you 
agree with me in that proposition. I think 
you will agree that if we swore to the 
taxing officers that we were worth one hun- 
dred and sixteen billions of dollars, it is 
quite probable that we had some more than 
that, about which our memories failed us 
most conveniently when we were making 
our tax returns. (Laughter.) 

No, my friends, we are not poor; we can 
do everything we ought to do, both at 
home and abroad, for the extension of 
Chirst’s Kingdom; and we ought to take 
the surplus funds which God has given us 
and by means of them send hope and cheer 
to our missionaries in foreign fields, and 
give life and prosperity to the work for 
which they are giving all their strength and 
all their days. 
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